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SPEECH I. 


In the Debate on the Lord-Lieutenant's Meſſage, 
reſpecting an Union between Great-Britain and 
Treland, Feb. 6, 1800. 


SIR, 


A MAN who is totally unconneQted with any 
party in this Houſe, riſes to deliver his opini- 
ons under a very conſiderable diſadvantage ; he 
is certain that his errors will meet with no indul- 
gence, and that whatever he may ſay favourable to 
the opinions of any deſcription of gentlemen in 
this houſe, will obtain him but a ſlender ſhare of 
their ſupport, as it is not advanced to ſtrengthen 
their party. His motives alſo are ſometimes ſuſ- 

B : pected ; 


pected ; he is ſuppoſed to wait for terms on the 
one fide, or to fear loſs of popularity on the other. 

I have, Sir, notwithſtanding theſe diſcourage- 
ments, ſteadily abſtained from deciding upon this 
ſubject, till J had heard the terms of Union, which 
were to be laid before this Parliament. At the 
commencement of the laſt ſeſſion, I declared my- 
ſelf, in general, diſpoſed to a Legiſlative Union 
with Great-Britain, but I at the ſame time voted 
againit the immediate adoption of the meaſure ; 
I wiſhed that it ſhould be laid before the people 
of this country, for their cool and diſpaſſionate 
inveſtigation; and I at the ſame time declared, 
that I never would concur in forcing it upon the 
people, by mere Parliamentary majorities. I 
truſted, that when the firſt feelings of national 
pride had ſubſided, the good ſenſe of the nation 
would adopt the meaſure, if it appeared decided- 
ly beneficial. I waited patiently till the terms of 
the meaſure came before the Houſe, and I was 
conſcious, that I might truſt myſelf till that mo- 
ment ſhould arrive, as I had no ambition to gra- 
tify on the one fide, and as I knew how to 


appreciate the value of temporary popularity on 
eee even you, Sir, to. whom I have 
always looked up with the higheſt deference and 


reſpe&, could predict the manner in which 1 
ſhall give my vote on the preſent queſtion ; = 


walls. 
At 


„ 
At this late hour, I will not detain the 
Houſe long upon thoſe points which have al- 
ready been ſo ably and ſo amply diſcuſſed, but 
I ſhall endeavour to mention a few ideas that 
have not yet been laid before you, and J ſhall 
hope for the indulgence of the Houſe, not from 
any expectation which they can have of hearing 
eloquence from my lips, nor of having any of their 
paſſions moved by what I ſhall ſay, but from my 
being content to addreſs myſelf to your ſober rea- 
ſon. I leave to gentlemen of ſuperior attain- 
ments all “ the pomp, pride, and circumſtance,” 
of Parliamentary warfare, which makes ambition 
virtue: Sir, it is urged, that this meafure is an 
innovation: if it be hurtful, reject it; but if it be 
beneficial, -do not reſiſt, merely becauſe it is an 
innovation. Was not the Reformation an inno- 
vation? Was not the glorious Revolution, which 
placed the preſent tamily upon the throne, an in- 
novation? Was not the Octennial Bill an inno- 
vation? Was not the Settlement of 1782 an inno- 
vation? And ſurely it will be allowed that this 
was a beneficial innovation. Much commercial 
advantage has certainly ariſen to this country, from 
the arrangement of 1782, and LI agree entirely in 
the opinion that it was intended to be final, and no 
Teſuitical, mental reſervation could make it other- 
wiſe. But final as it was meant to be, it was 
far from perfect. The power, the independent 


power, for ſuch I am taught to ſay, of the Iriſh 
B2 Parliament, 
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Parliament, did not prevent the late rebellion. 
Notwithſtanding the adnfirable vigilance and loy- 
alty of the members of the Houſe, did not the 
fafety of this country depend upon the compunc- 
tion of a fingle individual ? | 


* What once was called a bleſſing, now is wit, 
And God's goed Providence a lucky hit.“ 


But allowing to the Settlement of 1782, all the 
extent of advantage which is attributed to it, was 
not that Settlement made by Parliament? Who 
can then doubt the competency of Parliament to 
make changes in the Legiſlature of the kingdom, 
when the whole conſtitution of Parliament was 
changed by that very Settlement ? If that Par- 
liament was authoriſed to make an agreement 
uſeful to Ireland, ſo muſt the preſent Parliament. 
Some gentlemen will reply, that Parliament may 
negociate for what may be advantageous, but 
cannot ſurrender the rights or liberties of the 
people; to this I entirely accede ; and here lies 
the fallacy of the argument againſt the compe- 
tency of the Parliament: It is firſt aſſumed that 
an Union is a dereliction of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, and then it is aſſerted that 
Parliament is incompetent to make ſuch a ſurren- 
der: prove the firſt poſition, and the concluſion 
muſt follow ; but do not attempt to prove it by 
ſaying, that any deviation from the Settlement of 

| 1782, 
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1782, is impoſſible; our Parliament ſurely, has nei- 
ther loſt the power of doing good, nor the power 
of diſtinguiſhing good from evil. We are fond of 
imitating the Britiſh Conſtitution; ours is but an 
imperfect imitation of it, but inſtead of an imita- 
tion, we may have the original; for the defects of 
our preſent Conſtitution, without an Union, no re- 
medy is immediately in our power; we have, there- 
fore, a right to improve our preſent Conſtitution, 
by the means that are within our power, by in- 
dentifying it with that of England. It is ſaid, 
that 100 Iriſh Members, added to the Britiſh 
Parliament, would render it more dependant on 
the Crown. I cannot implicitly agree to this 


poſition. It will, I believe, be granted, that the 
Members choſen for counties and cities, are the 


moſt independent, and the leaſt hable to corrup- 
tion. There may be exceptions to this rule un- 
doubtedly, but as a general principle, it will 
be admitted by both nations. 


Let us then ſuppoſe that there are, from 80 to 
90 county and city members in the Iriſh Houſe, 
out of 300, and in the Britiſh Parliament, 180 
county and city Members, out of 554. In the 
one Houſe, there is not nearly a third—m the 
other Houſe, not exceeding a third, compoſed of 
county or city Members, but in the United Par- 
liament, the proportion would be materially al- 
tered ; inſtead of there being one-third or three. 
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ninths compoſed, of county and city Members, 
here would be four-ninths, which is nearer to 
one-half than to one-third. It will be a further. 
advantage to have the 100 new members from 
Ireland, rather than from Engliſh counties, where 
eſtabliſhed families would have too great an en- 
creaſe of influence. Would to God, the Engliſh 
Miniſter would ſeize this favourable opportunity 
of making a ſalutary reform in Parliament, with 
the leaſt poſſible inconvenience, by lopping off 
100 Engliſh borough Members; there would then 
be a conſiderable majority of county and city 
Members in the united Parliament. This would 
indeed, fulfil the wiſhes of his father, and he muſt 
thus pour better blood into the yeins of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, whilſt an equal quantity of what 
was corrupted, was drawn out by another 
channel. 


We ſhould alſo conſider the ſupport which we 
ſhould receive from the influence in the Britiſh 
Parliament, of thoſe gentlemen of property, 
whom we are in the habit of reprobating as ab- 
ſentees.—Will the name of abſentee prevent a 
man from attending to the intereſts of his own 
property, though it be divided from him by 10 
or 20 leagues of ſea?—It is not matter of much 
aſtoniſhment, that thoſe gentlemen who have pro- 
perty in both countries, ſhould preter a country 
| Where that property is ſecure, to this country, 
3 where 


1 
where every breeze ſhakes us like a tempeſt.— 
I make no doubt that ſecurity would induce 
many who have not hitherto come amongſt us, to 
temporary reſidence, with a view to improve their 
eſtates in Ireland, and when once the country is 
in a ſtate of permanent ſecurity, may it not be ex- 
pected that younger branches of opulent fa- 
milies may repreſent them in this country, to ma- 
nage, and perhaps to inherit their family eſtates. / 


But let me not be miſunderſtood; I do not wiſh 
to curtail the influence of the crown too much; 
boroughs I know introduce talents into Parlia- 
ment: their activity, like the winds, impel the 
veſſel of the State. They are neceſſary to its mo- 
tion, though ſometimes they burſt out in tempeſts 
and hurricanes; in ſuch moments, the weight of 
landed property is the ballaſt which prevents the 
veſſel from overſetting. I am far from wiſhing to 
exclude from their juſt ſhare of parliamentary 
power, ſuch talents as we have lately ſeen diſ- 
played in this Houſe, and I earneſtly hope, that 
in the united parliaments they may appear to the 
honour of their country. 


I am ſenſible that when I ſpeak of the addition 
of an hundred Iriſh Members as advantageous to 
the freedom of the United Parliament, I open a 
large field to declamation. Ihe Scotch Mem- 
bers will be inſtanced againſt me; and I ſhall be 
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reminded that they are ſuppoſed to have added a 
uniform weight to the influence of the Crown. 
But the Iriſh do not, like the Scotch, habitually 
unite for their common intereſt, when they are out 
of their own country. Is this propenſity attributed 
to the Iriſh? On the contrary, are they not conti- 
nually reproached with neglecting in another 
country the intereſts of thoſe whom they have left 
behind them. It is ſaid that the Iriſh fight better 
when abroad, than when in their own country ; 
perhaps their civil courage is of the ſame nature as 
their military proweſs, and that they will contend 
more ſtrenuouſly againſt miniſterial encroachment 
in the united, than they have been uſed to do in 
the ſeparate parliament of Ireland. The ſplendid 
examples of a Barre, a Burke, and of a Sheridan, 
have proved that Ireland produces every ſpecies 
| of genius; and we ſhall, I hope, ſend to the united 
Parliament no inferior ſpecimens of the abilities 
of Iriſhmen. 


It is ſaid that your Repreſentatives will be at 
tao great a diſtance from controul: They will be 
at a greater diſtance, but they will be more liable 
to controul; for if they take places, they muſt va- 
cate their ſeats, and ſome popular candidate will 
always be at home endeavouring to ſupplant 
them. Diſtance in this caſe far from weakening 

the popular power, obviouſly tends to weaken the 
force of ariſtocratic influence in elections. 


It 
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It is ſaid that a diſtant Parliament cannot know 
the local advantages of plans of improvement. 
Plans of local improvement which are ſuited to 
our circumſtances, ſeldom fail to meet with en- 
couragement, independent of Parliament. For 
inſtance, roads are managed by grand juries, and 
canals will always find companies to carry them 
on, where they are advantageous. In one word, 
diſtance need never be inconvenient, where pro- 
per means of conveying intelligence are eſtabliſhed. 


It has been ably argued by an honourable 
Member (Sir Lau. Parſons) that the horrors of the 
Revolution in France might have been prevented, 
if the French gentry and nobility had been in the 
habit of reſiding upon their eſtates, and keeping 
up a connexion with their tenantry. But there 
are reaſons why Ireland would not be liable to 
ſuffer as France did from the abſence of the pro- 
prietors from their eſtates. Let us recur to our 
own experience—ls it thought that the expendi- 
ture of reſident gentlemen is of great ſervice ?— 
I compare two neighbouring counties of which I 
happen to. have the moſt intimate knowledge, in 
one of which there are reſident twenty or thirty 
gentlemen of upwards of 20001, per annum; in 
the other there do not conſtantly reſide four gen- 
tlemen of that deſcription; yet I do not ſee that 
the one county exceeds the other four or five 
times in wealth or induſtry—Smith truly remarks 

| that 
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that the reſidence of an opulent family is ſome- 
times injurious to induſtry. One manufacturer is 
worth more than twenty ſquires—I mean of ſuch 
{quires as myſelf. Formerly ſome grim Baron re- 
tained in profuſe hoſpitality a number of idle de- 
pendants—ſuch things happen every day under 
new names I mean no diſrepect to the body of 
country ſquires, of which I am one—a -country 
fquire may be of great uſe as an upright, inde- 
pendent magiſtrate, or as an excellent farmer 
But for the former occupation, government has 
found ſubſtitutes; and that part of a country gen- 
tleman's utility is ſuperſeeded. Huſbandry is the 
remaining ſource of utility, and this will, F make 
no doubt, become a more general occupation, 
when gentlemen of modcrate fortunes, by an 
Union, ſhall loſe this fertile field of political cul- 
tivation, which has hitherto lain open to them in 
this Houſe.— Then they will naturally become 
improvers of their native ſoil. What I contend 
againſt is, the neceſſity of having at! the opulent 
gentry of Ireland reſident. On the contrary, the 
| parliamentary viſits of a hundred of our opulent 
11 gentry to England will increaſe the intercourſe 
and family connexions between the two coun— 
tries; and from this intercourſe, advantages far 
overbalancing the evil of their temporary abſence 
; muſt refult. All our improvements are introduced 
| by thofe who have been temporary abſentees— 
but when we talk of abſentees, we are often go- 
verned 
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verned by prejudice againſt the name; and we 
ſhall conſider that when the two countries are one, 
the term emigration, when we ſpeak of the reſi- 
dence of the Iriſh in England, will be abſurd. 
There are ſome who imagine that the want of 
the conſumption of the additional abſentees will 
be felt by the grazier and the ploughman. It 
would not turn the balance in the eſtimation of a 
ſingle hair 


I am willing to allow, that in this city un- 
doubtedly one ſource of traffick will be dried up; 
but will not increaſed habits of parſimony and at- 
tention to buſineſs balance the loſs ?—Tradeſmen 
copy thoſe whom they ſerve. A taylor and a mi- 
liner are generally extravagant; a wholeſale dea · 
jer generally provident. Dublin, as a commercial 
city will, in all probability, be in twenty years a 
richer city than it could be as the ſeat of vice- regal 
magnificence. The gentry of the country will be 
inclined more to economy, when they afe not 
neceſſarily aſſembled every year in Parliament; 
and from their example, perhaps, ſimilar habits 
may ariſe amongſt their immediate inferiors.— 
Smith ſays truly, © capital is produced more by 
parſimony than by induſtry.” Gentlemen who 
are fond of recurring to precedent ſhould recol- 
lect that Edinburgh had little trade before the 
Union, and this was aſcribed by one of the ableſt 
| 9 writers of Scotland, to that city's being 
inhabited 
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inhabited by Members of Parliament and idle 
gentry, inſtead of being inhabited by induſtrious 
men of buſineſs. A ſimilar obſervation he ex- 
tended to France. The Parliament towns of 
France were the ſeats of idleneſs and poverty. 
Parliaments, tho' certainly oracles of wiſdom, 
have not, it ſeems, the power of conferring 
wealth. Even oracles themſelves have not this 
power. If hiſtory informs us truly, the people 
and the country in the neighbourhood even of 
the famous oracle of Dodona were wretched in 
the extreme. 


But to be ſerious, I have no doubt that Dublin 


will gain in trade what ſhe loſes by the refidence 
of the Parliament—at all events Dublin, though 


a great, is not our only object. If the country 
flouriſh, wealth may fluctuate from one ſea- 
port to another, without creating any alarm to 
the real politician, . Whilſt the ſtream of com- 
merce flows through the iſland, the Legiſla- 


tor need not be diſquieted by the ſhifting of the 


golden ſands. 


But, Sir, an Union need not be reſorted to for 
the improvement of our commerce. (Here the 
oppoſition cried hear him, hear him)—I repeat it, 
Sir, an Union need not be reſorted to for the im- 
provement of our commerce.—I am glad, Sir, 
that I have been able to obtain the attention of 
this 
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this ſide of the Houſe, I perceive many gentle- 


men awake, who were juſt now aſleep—I know, 


Sir, that my arguments are of little weight; but 
my vote is of ſome conſequence=-and, as I do 
not wiſh to enflame any dangerous paſſions, I 
may be allowed to endeavour, by the ſtimulus 
of curioſity, to catch the attention of the Houſe. 
—And now, Sir, I muſt continue to touch upon 
the true cauſe of that neceſſity which calls upon 
us for ſome ſtrong meaſures to reſtore us to ſecu- 
rity.— Religious diſſentions are the real cauſe of 
all our evils: gentlemen are afraid to touch 
upon this ſubject; but when affairs are in a bad 
ſituation, that fituation* muſt be looked in the 
face—our wounds muſt be probed, not to. torture 


but to heal. I will not enumerate the hor- 


rors on either ſfide—they are not peculiar to the 
year 1641 or 1798---but are neceſſary conſequences 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition—ignorance is the 
cauſe of both. The Mainiſter is charged with 
bribing--prieſts—a harſh name may be given to 
any ſpeties of conduct —raiſing the wretched Ro- 
man Cathglic prieſts from ſordid penury and more 
ſordid ignorance to ſome ſpecies of independ- 
ence, is the wiſeſt meaſure Government can 
purſue; had it been purſued ſeven years ago, there 
would have been no rebellion. Render prieſts to- 
tally independent of their miſerable flocks, and 
they will not be obliged to keep them in 1gno- 
rance. The reign of that ſpecies of popery, which 

was 


J 


wiſh to ſpeak of the Papiſts of the preſent day; 


ſtimulated, the ſooner it will fall into neglett— 


4 


was injurious to mankind, is over.—I do not 


but the popery of the preſent day is a lion robbed 
of his teeth and claws—it will expire from ne- 
ceſſary cauſes in a ſhort time and the leſs it is 


the ſun of reaſon has aſcended too high to be 
followed by the miſts of ignorance; let it ine 
on Ireland, and popery is no more. 


Sir, in a ſtate of health, ſtrict adherence to 
any rule 1s not neceſſary; mankind is nouriſhed 
by various aliments, and can acquire habits of 


aſſimilating the moſt oppoſite modes of life; but 


when individuals or ftates become diſeaſed, they 
muſt ſubmit to ſtrict regimen. Could it be poſ- 
ſible to allay religious feuds, Ireland would not 
accede to, nor would England preſs an Union ; 


but it is impoſſible. Laſt ſeſſion convinced me 


that the acrimony which rankled in men's minds 
has not been corrected. I do not weakly ima- 
gine that a Roll of Parchment, called the Act 


of Union, will all at once, allay this fury; or. 


that it will have the power of a charm or taliſ- 
man : no, Sir, but the force of England is wanted 
to reſtrain the violence of party, and to give | 
time for the revival of better -paſſions—to give | 
time for the effects of knowledge and of encreaſ- | 


| 


ing property. Without knowledge and pro- | 


* 


perty, a Legiſlator here, or a Legiſlator there, 


has 
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has nothing to act upon. How many, Sir, of 
the acts on your table are a dead letter? —It is 
not in the power of acts of Parliament, ſuddenly 
to reform or enlighten a nation. It is ſaid that 
this muſt be a military government. for many 
years—this is a wretched neceſſity to lay it 
to the fault of any government, any Parliament 
or any party is equally idle. It ariſes from the 
circumſtances of the times and of the country; 
circumſtances which cannot be inſtantaneouſly 

changed. We have not been able to keep the 
peace amongſt ourſelves ; we have called in Eng- 
land to our aid, to ſettle our domeſtic quarrels.— 
When the horſe in his quarrel with the boar, 
called in the man to his aſſiſtance, the horſe 
was ever afterwards obliged to ſubmit to the 
bridle.—Sir, dependence was ever in proportion 
to protection. So long as the property of this 
country requires protection from Great Britain, 
we cannot be independent; we muſt either be- 
come united amongſt ourſelves, or legiſlatively 
united to Great Britain. If ever there was a 
moment when Ireland could call herſelf inde- 
pendent, it was when the Waſhington of Ireland 
collected round him the property and virtue of 
Ireland, when the influence of his exalted cha- 
racter united all parties - lulled to ſleep the fury 
of religious diſſention—forgave the neglect of 
England and bid defiance to the power of 
France. At that moment if independence were 
| really 
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really deſirable, which I am very far from think- 
ing, perhaps it might have been obtained. An 
armed neutrality might have protected the com- 
merce of all the world. — The value of the Eng- 
liſh navy equipped for ſea, does not much exceed 


the debt which Ireland has incurred ſince that 


period.—But, Sir, this high-ſounding phraſe of 
independence is not worth the conſideration of 
a moment. The two Iflands are mutually de- 


"pendent—fo are the earth and moon ; they mu- 
tually regulate and enlighten each other; but, 
Sir, they move round one common centre of 
gravity, which is extraneous to both of them. 


It is aſked how an Union will promote a bet- 
ter ſpirit between the contending parties in this 
kingdom? I will tell you how ;—By ſhutting out 
all hope of ſupremacy on the one hand, and by 
allaying all fear of it on the other. 


A pamphlet which appeared at the commence- 
ment of laſt ſeſſion, has been ridiculed and vili- 
fied for having promiſed advantages both to 
Catholics and Proteſtants. The author has been 
compared to an actor, who ſpeaks aſide upon 
the ſtage, aſſuming from the courteſy of the the- 
atre, the privilege of being heard by thoſe only, 
whom he wiſhes to addreſs; on the. contrary, 
he appears to be more like the ancient Chorus who 


told truths to all es, without partiality or 
diſguiſe. 


E 


diſguiſe. Sir, nothing can be more true, than 
that both parties would gain ineſtimable advan- 
tages from any meaſure that ſhould prevent, or 
even ſmother their internal jealouſies, till time 
ſhould utterly extinguiſh them. Neither the 
wiſdom of the Iriſh Parliament, nor of the Eng- 
liſh Miniſter, nor of the joint Parliaments, can 
allay religious animoſity. We muſt wait for an 
encreaſe of knowledge. All that can be done - 
by human wiſdom, is to prevent actual warfare. 
When the feeling of real injury, and the language 
of provocation and defiance ceaſe, reaſon will 
reſume its ſeat ; time and the view of what paſſes 
in the reſt of the world; new purſuits; good 
example and good education, will carry off, or pre- 
vent the peccant humours that diſeaſe the country. 


During our own time, Sir, all we can hope 
for—and is it little? All we can hope for is 
ſecurity the firſt object, the great end of every 
ſocial compact. To compenſate all the enjoy- 
ments of uncontrouled liberty, all the natural 
pride of perfect independence, civilized man ac- 
cepts public protection, as a pledge for private 
ſecurity ; without it, we may hope in vain to 
enjoy that ſweet peace which poets ſay, © the 
good man boſoms ever.” 


Sir, without an armed force at their command, 
when the rebellion is put down, when invaſion 
C "i 
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is as little to be apprehended as at any moment 
ſince the commencement of the war, the poſt 
cannot travel without a guard, and no gentleman. 
who reſides in the country, can go to ſleep with- 
out examining the maſſy bars and bolts, which 
he has provided againſt his—nerighbours. 


This is a ſtate of life which cannot long be 
endured. The Engliſh Miniſter cheers us with 
the ſmiling hope of being able to continue the 
war for eight years longer. What man of com- 
mon prudence will be content to live in priſon 
for eight years, to obtain doubtful advantages 
for his poſterity. If an Union can keep down 
religious diſcord, we may be upon a footing with 
Great Britain—we can bear with them the bur- 
then of a foreign war, when we are delivered 
from the apprehenſion of domeſtic enemies. 


But, Sir, whilſt I thus give my ſentiments in 
favour of an Union, they are far from being 
in favour of the plan of Union, now laid before 
Aus. —Unleſs an Union leaves nothing behind it 
which can become a ground of jealouſy, or al- 
tercation, we had better remain as we are at 

reſent. To ſtrengthen the two countries by an 
Union, their intereſts muſt be compleatly iden- 
tified—their debts, taxes, commercial advantages 
and reſtraints, their current coin, every thing 
which 
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which can be the object of Legiſlative exertion, 
muſt be upon a perfect footing of equality. 


I know, Sir, that a Miniſter could not at once 
venture to propoſe ſuch a bold and ſweeping 
meaſure ;—but, Sir, he talks to you of our being 
equal to ſuch a ſituation, in fifteen or twenty years. 


The debt of England, the noble Lord has 
ſtated, as bearing, at the commencement of the 
war, a proportion to the debt of Ireland, as one 
hundred and twenty to one—at preſent, as thir- 
teen to one—he therefore juſtly concludes, that 
in a ſhort time, the debt of the two kingdoms 
muſt be exactly proportioned to their relative 
ſtrength, riches, and population. He might 
put this in a much ſtronger light—in ten years 
ſince 1788, a period partly of peace and partly 
of war; the debt of Ireland has encreaſed in a 
decuple proportion—in ten years more, were 
our debt to follow the ſame proportion, it would 
amount to two hundred millions, and in twenty 
to two thouſand millions. — There muſt therefore, 
Sir, be ſome fallacy i in the common modes of 
calculation upon theſe ſubjetts ; direct induction 
in finance, frequently leads to abſurdity. In fact, 
Sir, thoſe who are in the leaſt converſant with 
ſubjects of this nature, muſt perceive, that if 
the debt of England were inſtantly extinguiſhed, 
it would create univerſal bankruptcy: and confu- 

| C2 hon, 
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fion. Sir, a ſudden and violent increaſe of 
preſſure from the atmoſphere, would cruſh us to 
pieces, and were its preſent preſſure ſuddenly 
removed, we ſhould burſt aſunder from internal 
expanſion ; but, Sir, if a fair Union between 


the two countries can ever be eſtabliſhed, it muſt 


be upon ſuch terms as leave no temptation on 
the one ſide, and no ſuſpicion on the other. 


Upon any other occaſion I would ſpare myſelf 
the mortification which neceſſarily attends what 
is thought to be a paradox; but I will, however, 
venture to aſſert, that this country at preſent, 
actually pays a very large ſhare of the national 
debt of Great Britain, and I will go farther, that 
I may have an opportunity of ſtating publicly, 
what cannot long continue paradoxical. The 
debt of England gradually ceaſes to be a burthen, 
and after certain periods of time, every addition 
to 'it becomes merely numerical, and encumbers, 
neither the exertions of the ſtate nor the induſtry 
of individuals. 


Sir W. Davenant in King William's time, with 
all the enthuſiaſm not. of a common prophet, 
but of a calculating prophet, fixed the preciſe 
ſum of national debt, at which bankruptcy muſt 
enſue. Many ſubſequent . prophets have been 
equally miſtaken, and I believe that even Lord 


North when preſfed upon the ſubject, was com- 


pelled 


We 
pelled to fix five hundred million, as an amount 
beyond which there was no poſhbility of up- 
holding credit. I ſay five hundred million, but 
I am rather inclined to think it was but four, 


This is not a time, Sir, to enter into diſcuſſions 
of this ſort, but in juſtice to myſelf, I have barely 
mentioned the general opinions, upon which I 
found my aſſertion, that perfect equality of every 
ſort muſt ſubſiſt before a juſt Union can be eſta- 


bliſhed. 


I ſhall take up, Sir, but a very few moments 
more of your time, in ſtating how far the general 
conſent of the nation ſhould be conſidered, in 
bringing this meaſure to a concluſion, 


I have formerly laid it down as a principle; 
that there are two ſpecies of majorities in thefe 
countries where our Conſtitutions are founded 
upon repreſentation. Wherever theſe coincide, 
there can be no doubt as to the ſenfe of the 
nation. Numbers without property ſhould, in 
ſome few caſes, be chiefly looked to, as for 
| inſtance, ina poll tax; in more caſes, the preponde- 
rating weight of property ſhould decide; but 
where the weight of property is nearly balanced, 
there it appears to me that the majority of Num- 
bers ſhould be thrown into the ſcale to turn the 
beam. I ſay, where property on either fide, is 
C3 nearly 
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nearly balanced, Numbers ſhould be taken into 
conſideration ;—but where the decided ſenſe of 
the people can be aſcertained, I hold it to be 
the duty of a truſtee, to abſtain from any defini- 
tive treaty that is contrary to their opinion. If 
the meaſure appear to him uſeful or neceſſary, 
let him yield for the preſent to the voice of the 
people, which has poetically been called the 
voice of God; that is to ſay, where a whole na- 
tion raiſes its voice againſt any act of Govern- 
ment, it may be concluded that common ſenſe 
decides againſt it. 


If I could be informed by any impartial evi- 
dence, or by my own obſervation, that the com- 
mon ſenſe of this kingdom, was againſt a Le- 
giſlative Union, my tongue never ſhould utter a 


vote in its favour. 


I ſhall therefore, Sir, always hold myſelf un- 
ſhackled, and at liberty, upon this ſubject, and 
no weak fear of having my conduct cenſured as 
unſtable and eaſily to be turned by every wind 
of doctrine, ſhall for a moment deter me from 
giving my ultimate diſſent from their meaſure, 
if any of the terms, or if a new view of the 
whole of the ſubject ſhould alter my opinion.— 
To ſome gentlemen, this declaration may appear 


extraordinary they may have found by experi- 


ence that a man muſt join a party, if he mean 
; | either 
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either to obtain pre- eminence or to ſerve his 
country, and I admit this to be true in ordinary 
caſes, but in an extreme caſe like the preſent, 
ordinary maxims of prudence muſt be laid aſide. 
J am here contending pro arts et focis. It is a 
queſtion in which the ſecurity of my property and 
the deareſt intereſts of my family are concerned, 
and, Sir, he is no bad patriot who begins from 
the centre of the ſocial circle, and who gradually 
extends his views to the circumference. French 
philanthropiſts follow the phantom of univerſal 
benevolence as their guide, and, becoming ab- 
ſtract citizens, are neither huſbands, fathers, nor 
children ; they are all brothers, without any diſ- 
tinction of primogeniture. Now, Sir, in theſe 
countries, we are contented to believe that the 
ſtate which contains the greateſt number of good 
huſbands, fathers, children, landlords, and maſ- 
ters, will probably contain the largeſt IIS 
of good citizens, 


On this occaſion, Sir, perhaps the laſt in which 
my voice can ever be heard in public, I ſhall not 
court the protection or encouragement of any 
party. I ſhall be guided in every ſtep of this bu- 
ſineſs, not by any preconceived theory, but by 
the practical judgment which I may form from 
every ſource of information within and without 
theſe walls. But, Sir, my preſent vote has been 
NT chiefly by one circumftance, which 
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renders it impoſſible for me to contribute to the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſyſtem now propoſed to us. 
The Mini er has avowed that ſeventy boroughs 
in. this kingdom are ſaleable commodities ; that 
he intends to purchaſe them with the public 
money; and he openly tells you that the price is 
fixed. Sir, when I heard a Miniſter in England, 
in the diſpute upon the regency, avow that he 
would not be Miniſter, without having the Lords 
of the Bedchamber at his diſpoſal, I was aſto- 
niſhed at the hardineſs of the aſſertion, but when 
we are told that ſeventy boroughs of this king- 
dom, whoſe members are now amongſt us, are 
to be purchaſed at 15,0007. a piece, it is impoſ- 
ſible to collect the genuine ſenſe of the nation 
within theſe walls. Sir, that influence exiſts in- 
ſtead of prerogative, we all admit, but to tear 
the veil from the ſhocking idol of corruption, and 
to command us to worſhip it in all its indecent 
and diſguſting nakedneſs, is a ſpecies of profli- 
gacy that takes away the zeſt of refinement from 
debauchery. There are actions which all the 
world perform, but Democritus alone de- 
ſpiſed his ſpecies ſufficiently to perform them 
publicly. Whilſt this corruption is part of the 
propoſal for a Legiſlative Union, I will oppoſe it ; 
and till I believe, from my own obſervation and 
my own judgment, that the ſenſe of the ſober 
and impartial majority of this nation is in favour 
of the meaſure, notwithſtanding my own opinion 


is in favour of an Union, I ſhall vote againſt it. 
SPEECH 
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SPEECH II. 


In the Debate on Mr. Ponſonby's Reſolutions, in 
the Houſe of Commons, on Tueſday, March 4, 
1800. 


v — 


« Reſolved, That it is a conſtitutional exerciſe of the 
Rights of the Subject, to Petition this Houſe, on any 
meaſure pending therein. 


&« Reſolved, That it appears that Petitions have been 
preſented, during this Seſſion, from twenty-ſix coun- 
ties, together with Petitions from various cities, 
towns, &c. againſt the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union. 


« Reſolved, That theſe Reſolutions be laid before his 
Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, together with an 
humble Addreſs, praying that he may tranſmit the 
ſame, to be laid before his moſt gracious Majeſty.” 


| ———— tm— 


| I FEEL, Sir, particular ſatisfaction in riſing to 
ſecond. and ſupport the motion before the Houſe. 
I am glad of an opportunity to expreſs my deter- 
mined oppoſition to the attempts which are made 
to force the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union upon 
this 
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this country, while at the ſame time I wiſh that 
the opinion of the country was favourable to ſuch 
an Union, becauſe I think it would be ultimately 
beneficial. I give my ſupport to this motion, 
with wiſhes, perhaps, very different from thoſe 
of ſome other gentlemen who ſupported it. I 
wiſh that it might give riſe to ſuch an enquiry 
as would ſhew the ſenſe of the people to be in 
favour of an Union, and the noble Lord had in 
part of his ſpeech given me hopes, that he would 
put the queſtion fairly upon this iſſue ; he had, 
however, explained himſelf in ſuch a. manner as 
to take away all reliance upon hopes of this na- 
ture, and had left it to be aſcertamed whether 
the declarations which his Lordſhip had been 
pleaſed to call the addreſſes obtained by 
Government laſt ſummer ; or the petitions from 
twenty-ſix counties, from Dublin, and from other 
reſpectable towns and cities, contained the real 
ſenſe of the nation. His Lordſhip had indeed 
aſſerted, upon his honour, that he believed that 
the ſenſe of the country is in favour of the mea- 
ſure. This is a teſt of his Lordſhip's ſentiments 
that no man will controvert ; but as it is as be- 
coming in me to be guided by my own opinion, 
as to the fact in queſtion, as it was in the noble 
Lord, I alfo will declare, upon my honour, that 
if I could be convinced that the property and the 
good ſenſe of the nation were with the noble 
Lord, I would inſtantly walk acroſs the Houſe 

and 
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and give my whole attention to aſſiſt in rectifying 
whatever defects I think the ſpecific plan before 
them might contain; for theſe I think there 
might be preſent remedies, but for the general 
averſion which was expreſſed againſt the meaſure 
I ſee no effectual remedy but time. 


His Lordſhip had ſaid, that the people knew 
no more of forming an Union than of the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone. His Lordſhip, however, ſeemed to 
be an adept in both, and to have the addreſs to 
make each of them ſubſervient to the other. 


In fact, to determine the genuine opinion of a 
nation was not ſuch an eaſy or ſimple problem as 
even his Lordſhip had ſuppoſed. Aue ce que cẽ 
eft que le Tiers Etat,“ was the title of a pamphlet, 
by which the Abbe Sieyes contributed not a little 
to the downfall of the French monarchy. This 
ſubject, at the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, was new in France. They had divi- 
ded the nation in their States General into three 
orders; the Clergy, the Nobles, and the Third 
Eſtate, which comprehended whatever was not 
contained in the two other claſſes. In Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland, we knew better how to aſcer- 
tain what was denoted by © the People.” No 
perſon was now fo fooliſh as to ſuppoſe, that 
every man in the State was equally capable of de- 
termining what might be the reſult of a Legiſla- 

| | tive 
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tive Union. From the events that had paſſed be- 
fore our eyes, all deſcriptions of men had learned 
{1 ſomething: the higher clafſes had, perhaps, 
i learned, that Greek and Roman liberty was not 
: the ſpecies of liberty which ought to be the ob- 
ject of our enthuſiaſtic admiration. We no 
longer heard pompous declamations from the 
claſſics, and this I think is an improvement upon 
the current notions of mankind. Liberty now 
meant ſomething more than a name, and every 

man knew that it did not mean democracy. 


"0 


Sir, it is impoſſible for the Noble Lord to miſ- 
take what had been advanced by his learned 
| friend, with reſpect to the ſenſe of the people: 
|; It never was aſſerted that every man in the nation 
had an equal right to decide upon this queſtion: 
property, ability, information and experience, con- 
ferred different degrees of conſequence upon va- 
rious individuals. Again, commercial property 
differed from landed property, as to the intereſt 
which it gave to different claſſes of men in the 
community. The capital of commerce might by 
degrees be transferred to another country without 
any great loſs; but property in land, from ſettle- 
ments and from other cauſes, was far more per- . 
manent; in ſome caſes it could not be transferred, 
and inall caſes it is liable to ſuffer from changes of 
Government, and to be totally alienated by civil 


1. war. All theſe different intereſts, in ſuch a ſtate as 
A 1 our's, 
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our's, require adjuſtment; and the ſenſe of the 
nation cannot be determined without comparing 
and aſſigning to each of them their juſt value—to 
do this by any preciſe rule or meaſure might be 
impoſſible, but in every county of the kingdom, 
the opinions of men both of commercial and land- 
ed property may be aſcertained; the influence of 
abilities in private converſation and in public diſ- 
cuſſion will be felt, and the lower orders will ar- 
range themſelves under their ſuperiors, as their 
intereſts and wiſhes may direct. Gentlemen may 
thus, if proper opportunities are allowed to them, 
determine what the ſenſe of their reſpective coun- 
ties may be, and in ſtating their opinions upon 
the reſult, the character, and ſenſe, and candour 
of every individual in the Houſe will give propor- 
tionable weight to his repreſentation. 


The kingdom at large will echo or deny what 
is ſtated to the Houſe, and if any decided gene- 
ral opinion pervades the kingdom it cannot be 
ſtifled or overborne; in one word, the opinion of 
the country muſt be valued by weight and not by 
number, and muſt be weighed by no common 
ſcales - the ſpecific not the abſolute preponderance 
muſt prevail. 


The Noble Lord laſt ſeſſion promiſed that he 
would not bring this meaſure before the Houſe, 
till it became the wiſh of the people. During the 


receſs, 
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receſs, the Executive Government took great 
pains to norm the people what they ought to 


 wiſh—and having perſuaded his Majeſty that the 


eyes of the nation were now open to the beauty 
of the proſpect, which an Union offered to their 
view, the ſpeech of his Excellency again in- 
vited this Houſe to re- aſſume its deliberations upon 
the ſubject as it now came before them, recom- 


* mended by addreſſes or declarations from every 


part of the kingdom. —For my part, Sir, till I 
came to town, I had been perſuaded that this re- 
preſentation from the Lord Lieutenant was un- 
queſtionable. 1 was, however, ſoon undeceived, 
by the numerous petitions, which were heaped 
upon the table. For the moment' the county 
Members on the left of the Chair knew that the 
ſenſe of the nation was ſtated to be againſt them, 
they enquired into the fact, and found it other- 
wiſe. Certainly in ſome caſes, the ſenſe of a 
county depended upon the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, 
which were ridden by the contending parties—in 
one county I know, that had not an honourable 
Member, who was uſually in the wake of the 
Noble Lord, been diſtanced by a more able horſe- 
man of another Houſe of Parliament, it would 
have been a moot point on which fide the greateſt 
numbers might have been found. Galloping for 
ſignatures was not the method to aſcertain the 
ſober ſenſe of the kingdom; let the noble Lord 
give fair opportunity to determine this point, and 

of if 
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if it be decided in favour of the meaſure, all dif- 
ficulty will vaniſh.—But if he perſiſt to force it 
upon the people, and to evade all means of lay- 
ing the truth before our Sovereign, the conſe- 
quences might be ſuch as no repentance could 
remedy ſuch as might blaſt the fair fame which 
the young Nobleman had acquired at ſuch an 
early age, and might plunge ourſelves and our 
poſterity into a ſituation in which the worſt evils 
might ariſe from the beſt principles of the human 
mind. Were two-thirds of this Parliament to be 
turned adrift againſt the conſent of the nation, 
and were any great calamity to weaken Great 
Britain—were a hurricane to deſtroy its fleet, or 
a famine deſolate its people, the inhabitants 'of 
this kingdom might unfortunately conſider them- 
ſelves free from obligation to ſupport a compadt 
which had been forced upon the nation, and they 
might madly call upon that portion of their Par- 
liament which had been diſbanded, to reſume its 
functions. 


I deprecate ſuch a fatal cataſtrophe, and pro- 
teſt.againſt ever ſubmitting to ſuch an injunction 
againſt what might be the exiſting laws of my 
country; perhaps others might think their duty 
impoſed upon them a different conduct. I con- 
jure the Noble Lord to take the ſafeſt part, and to 
let the ſenſe of the kingdom be hogeſtly collected. 
An Union, were it ſullenly ſubmitted to, would 

| | produce 
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produce none of thoſe vivifying conſequences 
which were expected by its ſupporters—there 
could be no friendly intercourſe—no commercial 
confidence—no partnerſhips in trade—no ſpecu- 
lations by Engliſh opulence upon Iriſh adventure 
I ſhort, another age of diſtruſt muſt paſs away 
before either country could enjoy the advantages 
which were propoſed to them. It is poſſible by 
force to mix the moſt heterogeneous materials ; 
oil and water may be mechanically combined, 
but they ſoon ſeparate ; the real Union of differ- 
ent materials can alone be effected by the mutual 
attraction of their reſpective parts; when theſe 
parts have once combined they become one body 
without danger of ſpontaneous diffolution. 


I ſhall conclude, Sir, by ſaying, that I ſhall vote 
againſt the queſtion of adjournment, and for the 
motion of Mr. Ponſonby. 
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SPEECH III. 


In the Debate in the Houſe of Commons, March 
21 : 1800, on Mr. Anneſley's Motion: That 
the Report of the Committee which had taken 

bis Excellency's Meſſage into Confideration 
might then be received. | 


I & RISE, Sir, to take this ind opportunity of giv- 
ing my opinion upon ſome of the Reſolutions 
* hich paſſed the Committee upon a former 
night with very little animadverſion. I am ſen- 
ſible that I ſhall treſpaſs upon gentlemen who had 
hoped to get to dinner at an early hour, and I am 
perſuaded of the truth of Cardinal de Retz's ob- 
ſervation, that the buſineſs and temper of large 
aſſemblies often depended more upon the hour of 
dinner than upon thoſe ſublime motives, which 
are commonly ſuppoſed to influence mankind. 
But notwithſtanding that the hour is inauſpi- 
cious, I ſhall claim that portion, of time which 
juſtly belongs to me nearly three hundred hours 
have paſſed in the diſcuſſion of the queſtion of 
Union, and as J have not yet taken up one three - 
hundreth part of that time, I fairly ſtep forward 
to © ſtrut my ſhort hour on the ſtage.” 


The 
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The firſt object which ſtrikes me, in conſider- 
ing the Reſolution relative to Repreſentation— 
is its want of unity of deſign. I have looked in 
vain for ſome internal vital principle, which 
might nouriſh and ſuſtain the whole, and which 
by being diffuſed through all its members might 
actuate the whole body.— I have in vain endea- 
voured to find ſome clue, to lead me through the 
windings of this political labyrinth—Far from 
unity of deſign, this plan ſeems to affect variety, 
and no part of the Legiſlative Body eſcapes its 
love of innovation. Not content with endeavour- 
ing to unite what is diſcordant, this project en- 
deavours to ſeparate what has for years been 
united. Why ſhould the Spiritual Lords have a 
mode of repreſentation different from that of the 
Lords Temporal ? Four Biſhops are to fit in the 
Britiſh Parliament by rotation of ſefſions—Twenty- 
eight Lay Peers are to take their ſeats for life, 
Yet the Conſtitution admits of no diſtinction be- 
tween the Spiritual and Temporal Peers of Par- 


hament. 


Ever ſince the Norman conqueſt the Spiritual 
Lords with many Abbots always fat in Parliament 
to repreſent certain feudal baronies—Henry VIII. 
at the Reformation ſtruck off the Abbots with 
his disfranchifing hand from the rolt of Parlia- 
ment, but this made no change in the Parliament. 
Nor does the Conſtitution know any difference 
between Spiritual and Temporal Peers. Lord 

0 Coke 
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Coke expreſsly gives this as his opinion, and cites 
as an inſtance in ſupport of it, the Act of Unifor- 
mity, which in the firſt of Queen Elizabeth 
paſſed the Houſe of Lords, though none of the 
Spiritual Lords voted for the bill; but the Act of 
Uniformity was never queſtioned upon this ac- 
count, nor did the Biſhops prefer any claims to 
any powers or privileges diſtin&t from thoſe of 
their lay brethren. 


Though no conſtitutional cauſe can be aſſigned 
for the difference made by the Noble Lord be- 
tween our Spiritual and Temporal Peers; there 
was, an obvious miniſterial neceſſity for this mea- 
| ſure. Some of our Temporal Peers are poſſeſſed 
of extenſive landed property, and conſequently of 
unqueſtionable influence over the conſtituents of 
counties, and as to boroughs who doubts their 
conſequence to the Miniſter? Without their aſ- 
ſiſtance in the country, addreſſes in favour of an 
Union could not be procured, and without their 
votes in- the Houſe of Peers the meaſure could 
not be effected. Amongſt our Biſhops there is 
not ſo great an equality of power and influence as 
amongſt their lay brethren. Henew®the reaſon 
why twenty-eight of our Temporal Peers are to 
enjoy their ſeats for life. 


I ſuppoſe, Sir, that the Miniſter preſcribes for 
our Biſhops the ſalutary evacuation of frequent 
ſea voyages, and the exerciſe of ſeptennial jour- 
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nies over the rugged Welch mountains, to pre- 
vent diſeaſes of repletion, and to counteract the 
effects of that high living, in which the dignita- 
ries of the church are ſuppoſed by the vulgar to 
indulge. | 


But I cannot help here paying a juſt tribute of 


. praiſe to the Iriſh Biſhops, who diſplayed, 


when J had occaſion to conſult them on my Bill 
for the education pf the people, as much libera- 
lity, in the beit ſenſe of the word, as any body 
of men in the kingdom. 


. I ſhall now, Sir, call your attention to that part 
of the Miniſter's plan, which relates to the Lords 
Temporal, and I cannot help expreſſing much 
aſtoniſhment at the Noble Lord's attack upon the 
Royal. Prerogative. The King, by the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, is conſidered as the fountain of ho- 
nour, but the Miniſter, afraid that the ſtream 
thould flow too bountifully amongſt his Majeſty's 
Iriſh ſubjects, limits its courſe and ſays, © ſo far 
ſhalt thou go, and no farther.” If this plan be 
carried into effect, his Majeſty is not to have it in 
his power to encreaſe the Iriſh Peerage beyond 
its preſent number. His Majeſty's feelings 
muſt be yet more hurt by the neceſſity to which 
he is reduced of depreciating his paſt gifts, 
and of keeping the Royal © word of promiſe only 
to the ear.” Iriſh Peerages have been graciouſly 
beſtowed upon ſome of his Majeſty's ſubjects» 

1 1 as 
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as rewards for eſſential ſervices-upon others, 
doubtleſs upon equally valuable conſiderations, but 
I aſk whether any of theſe gentlemen, when 
they kiſſed the Royal Hand, foreſaw that they 
ſhould afterwards, without any diſloyal or un- 
becoming conduct on their parts, be degraded 
and deprived of their right to fit in Parliament ? 


I lament the deplorable condition to which 
theſe Iriſh Peers will now be reduced, who will 
have no privilege or occupation left, but that of 
diſputing a queſtion of rank for themſelves or 
their ladies at a ball or a birth night. This plan 
is not only deſtructive of their perſonal conſe- 
quence, but of the hopes and emulation of their 
children. At preſent it is an honourable object to 
the fons of Peers to diſtinguiſh themſelves in our 
Houſe of Commons; but 'henceforward they are 
to be excluded from all opportunities of exerting 
their abilities in the ſervice of their country. We 
have ſeen in this Houſe talents unfolding them- 
ſelves, which would never have been diſplayed 
without a proper field for their exertion. The 
Noble Lord himſelf, is a ſplendid example of 
what the young nobility of Ireland might become, 
if their early talents were matured by the buſi. 
neſs of Parliament, But as Is perceive that his 
Lordſhip has paid no attention to my laſt ſen- 
tence, Ifind that his feelings have been ſo deadened 
by the voice of Flattery, that honeſt praiſe cannot 


reach his heart. fs 
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But ſuppoſing our young nobility, to be inſen- 
ſible to the deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, or 
of ſerving their country by their Parliamentary ta- 
lents, yet they muſt feel the change in their ſitua- 
tion as mere men of the world. The ladies will 
look down upon them as Lords by courteſy, and 
to become Ladyſhips by courteſy will not in the 
eſtimation of the fair, who are ſometimes nice, 
and accurate appraiſers of honours, be conſidered 
as an enviable privilege. I cannot put the mat- 
ter in a ſtronger light than by obſerving, that 
formerly an Engliſh Commoner might be gratified 
by being made an Iriſh Peer; but now, an Iriſh 
Peer may be gratified by being made an Engliſh 
Commoner. I am much aſtoniſhed, that the 
Peers of this kingdom could be brought to accept 
of the terms offered to them. —But, doubtleſs an 
Iriſh Peer will give'up every thing for the good of 
his country. It is ſaid, that the Peerage is at- 
tracted naturally by the Crown—on the contrary, 
it ſeems that the moment the Peers are let looſe 
from one another, and left to themſelves, they are 
attracted downwards to the people from whom 
they ſprung, and that the greateſt number of 
them gravitate towards the level of the Com- 

mons.— Thoſe, indeed, who have received the 
true magnetic touch, turn trembling with anxi- 
ous polarity to the Crown. 


The Noble Lord, has continually attributed 
Jacobiniſm to thoſe who have oppoſed him. Per- 
haps 
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haps newly made Peers, taught by Joel Barlow, 
are perſuaded that a title is a childiſh bauble, and 
like children, are as ready to give it up as they 
were eager to obtain it. No! Sir, I cannot ſeri- 
ouſly ſuppoſe that the Nobles of Ireland are in- 
ſenſible. to the advantages that muſt reſult to a 
free State from the diſtinctions of rank.—lt is in- 
cumbent upon Legiſlators to preſerve in the minds 
of the people reſpect for theſe diſtinctions; but 
this cannot be done, if the privileges of rank, 
which are ſuppoſed to be unalienable, are at the 
mercy of a miniſter. Our nobility have entruſted 
the Miniſter with their family honours, like va- 
luable jewels to be newly ſet: to ſome he has 
given more than belonged to them, whilſt to 
others he has given only counterfeit ſtones, 


I had hoped, Sir, when I firſt heard an Union 
propoſed, that ſome degree of parliamentary re- 
form might be the conſequence of the meaſure— 
I had flattered myſelf that a hundred free members 
from Ireland would have infuſed freſh ſpirit into 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons had imagined 
that ſome of the youthful blood of Ireland was to 
be poured into the exhauſted veins of England to 
renovate her Conſtitution, but I now perceive, 
that one maſs of corruption, is to be added to 
another—that whilſt our ancient rights and pri- 
vileges are invaded, without regard to precedent 
of any ſort, we are not to expect as an equivalent 


ny eſſential national beneſit— We are to have 
= alterations 
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alterations without improvements, and change 
without reform. By the preſent plan the com- 
merce of Ireland will not be repreſented in the 
Britiſh Parliament -many of our commercial 
towns and cities are at preſent mere boroughs in 
the power of the Ariſtocracy, and there is little. 
probability of their being filled by men peculiarly 
{killed in mercantile concerns. Boroughs, we all 
know, were originally intended to aftord the 
mercantile part of the kingdom a ſhare in the Le- 
giſlation, but their deſtination has been utterly 


changed. Now is the proper time to reform 
this abuſe. Since we are making alterations, I 


cannot apprehend that it would create more dit- 


ficulty or diſturbance to alter for the better, than 


to alter for the worſe—Many of the rotten bo- 
roughs will be lopped off, -the cloſed boroughs of 
our great towns and cities might be thrown open, 
and then we ſhould not have to complain that our 
Ariſtocracy has an undue, and our Commerce an 
inadequade repreſentation. 


But, if all ideas of reform are to be treated as 
viſionary, or in miniſterial language, as © mnexpe- 
dient in the exiſting circumſtances,” let us follow 


the Noble Lord upon his own ground. I would 


«Propoſe that the plan of rotation for the Spiritual 


Lords ſhould be extended not only to the Lords 
Temporal, but alſo to the Commons. That one- 
third of ſeventy-two county and city members, 
ſhould go in rotation along with one-third of the 

remainder 


1 
remainder of the Iriſh Houſe. Amongſt the ad- 
vantages of this ſcheme of rotation, there would 
conſtantly be a ſucceſſion. of Iriſh Gentlemen in 
the United Parliament, and this would much en- 
creaſe that intercourſe which was ſuppoſed to be 
ſo beneficial to the country, 


It has been aſſerted, that the Scotch members 
are liſted under the Britiſh Miniſter—but if the 
Iriſh Repreſentatives were ſent by rotation, it 
would be impoſſible to regiment ſuch a fluctuat- 
ing body of men under miniſterial influence.” I 
do not mention this to recommend the plan to 
the Miniſter, but to recommend it to this country, 
Were our repreſentatives to return to us every 
year they would, by touching their mother earth, 
acquire freſh vigour to refiſt the Herculean in- 
fluence of a Britiſh Miniſter. —The Iriſh Mem- 
bers who were in abeyance might perhaps be 
employed in the trials of conteſted elections. A 
plan might be deviſed for this purpoſe, which 
would prevent the monſtrous abſurdities of the 
preſent ſcheme, and put it out of the power of a 
Britiſh Miniſter to employ the whole Iriſh Legiſ- 
lation in ſettling conteſted elections, and by this 
means to keep them either at home or upon the 


road. 


Doubtleſs many objections might be made to, 
this ſcheme of rotation, but theſe would all be 
overbalanced by its preventing the neceſſity for 
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what the Miniſter calls compenſation.— The idea 
of compenſation I reprobate in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
There is ſomething ſhameful and monſtrous, in 
the manner in which the venality of our boroughs 
has been avowed.—I at firſt thought that this 
avowal had been an egregious blunder ; but per- 
haps it was neceſſary to the Miniſter to ſecure 
ſome of thoſe wary veteran troops which he has 
brought into the field. When Parliament is 
pledged to the bargain all will be ſafe. Alas, Mr. 
Speaker, your eyes, like thoſe of Eneas, at the 
deſtruction of Troy, are opened, and you behold 
the irreſiſtible powers which ſap the founda- 
tions of our Conſtitution. 


I am ſhocked at the compoſure with which the 
Noble Lord talked of compenſation—of that 
which ſhould have been © a deed without a name.” 
The legions of corruption, who till now ſhrunk 
from the light, are dragged into public view, and 
in open day they are named, numbered, regiſ- 
tered, paid, and enliſted in the ſervice of the 
Miniſter. —The Noble Lord himſelf comes for- 


ward, and tells us that there are under his ban- 


ners one hundred and thirty borough members.— 
There is ſurely ſomething diſguſting in this diſ- 
regard to our feelings. The profligacy which is 
maſked by decency is ſomewhat more tolerable | 
than that which braves public opinion. One 
ſtage of corruption is attended by a perfume, 
which may be agreeable to ſome gentlemen's 

| olfactory 
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olfactory nerves, but the ſtench indicative of ab- 
ſolute putrefaction muſt be offenſive to the groſſeſt 


organs. 


I cannot help here adverting to a tranſaction 
well known in England, relative to the borough 
of Shaftſbury. But a very few years ago the moſt 
abandoned petty-fogging attorney managing an 
election in a venal borough, in a corner of the 
ſiſter kingdom, dared not avow that corruption 
which the preſent Miniſter of the Crown blazons 
with unbluſhing front in an Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons. The borough of Shaftſbury was disfran- 
chiſed for corruption, yet that corruption was 
carefully concealed, and when it was at length 
brought to light, it ſhocked the public more than 

could have been ſuſpected from their knowledge of 
Parliamentary impurity :—a club was formed for 
the expreſs purpoſe of buying and ſelling the votes 
of the conſtituents of the borough, and that names 
might not be wanting to the fin, they called it 
« The Chriſtian Club :“ during the time of elec- 
tion a ſpecies of puppet-ſhew was conſtructed in 
a petty ale-houſe, in which a figure of Punch was 
exhibited, who in the midſt of his uſual antics, 
was made to offer a purſe to ſuch viſitors as were 
known to have an intereſt in the election; perſons 
out of doors aſked thoſe whom they wanted to 
ſeduce, « Whether they had ſeen the Dancing 
Punch ?”—if they had not, they were preſented 
with a ticket, and were always obſerved to re- 
| 1 
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turn highly ſatisfied with the entertainment. No 
ſuch ingenuity of ſubterfuge is even attempted 
here—a Noble Lord in his own proper perſon, 
not only propoſes to purchaſe ſeventy-two bo- 
roughs; but to make the people themſelves pay 
the price of their own disfranchiſement.— All this 
confirms the people in the dangerous notion, that 
what is criminal in detail is laudable in wholeſale, 
and that bribery, fraud, and robbery are juſtifi- 
able, when exerciſed upon a large ſcale, and 
upon a great theatre. What, Sir, has been the 
object of election laws ?—To prevent bribery and 
corruption. A county Member may loſe his ſeat, 
if it can be proved that he has given a bottle of 
wine or a beefsteak to a hungry elector—but if 
« an hundred oxen roar at the levee” of a Noble 
borough-monger, 1t would not in theſe degenerate 
days ſpoil his ſlumbers. We are arrived at a 
happy liberty of conſcience and liberty of ſpeech, 
It is no longer unconſtitutional to talk of buying 
ſeats in Parliament. The bargain may now be 
ſtruck in the public market-place, or in his Ma- 
jeſty's Court of Exchequer, or in the Houſe of 
Commons itſelf, before the Speaker, with the 
mace upon the table, whilſt he is adminiſtering 
the oaths to a new Member. 


Sir, you ought to ſend me to Newgate for dar- 
ing to ſay, that within this fortnight I was offered 
three thouſand guineas for my ſeat in Parliament. 
If you do, Sir, I ſhall go in good company for 

you 
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you muſt ſend him along with me, who has bid 
within theſe walls, one million and a half for the 
boroughs of Ireland. The extent of the evil will 
not be limited by the duration of the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment. The example will remain, and will be 
imitated with eagerneſs.— Thoſe beneath us, 
however incapable ſome may think them of imi- 
tating our virtues, are apt ſcholars when we-teach 
them vice or folly. I have known, a forty-ſhilling 
freeholder, who ſold a pair of plated buckles for 
ten guineas, hooted at by every man of his own: 
rank in the neighbourhood. I have known a 
ſtarving weaver to pick up a purſe of gold dropped 
before him by a reverend agent, and.return it 
with indignant honeſty to the ſhameful hands 
which threw it in his way. Can this, Sir, be 
the caſe hereafter? What can prevent the cor- 
ruption of county electors? I think, Sir, the 
county of Louth, which you repreſent, regiſters 
four hundred and' fifty freeholders. To prevent 
your talents, Mr. Speaker—to prevent your in- 
valuable information, and your attachment- to 
your country from being troubleſome in Great 
Britain, a leſs ſum than the purchaſe of a bo- 
rough would be ſufficient. | 


Sir, this precedent for open corruption, this 
avowed application of the public money, for the 
purchaſe of what no man has a right to ſell, this 
acknowledgment in the face of Parliament that 
ſeventy-two boroughs. are venal in this kingdom, 

impeaches 


E 

impeaches the authority of Parliament itſelf, and 
teaches us that it is employed only becauſe it is 
a more powerful engine than ſimple deſpotiſm. 
This irreverend inſult upon the dignity of Parlia” 
ment cannot be employed by the enemies of li- 
mited Monarchy for the good ſenſe of the Engliſh 
nation has ſaved it from all danger of republican 
revolution but the unſuſpicious nature of the 
ſame generous people, does not permit them to 
foreſee what advantage may be taken of their 
confidence, by thoſe who prefer unlimited mo- 
narchy. Has not Lord Cornwallis refuſed to 
employ martial law under a bill of indemnity, 
that he might have an occaſion to employ the 
ſanction of Parliamentary forms to ſuſpend the 
Conſtitution? Are not the forms of Parliament 
employed without diſguiſe to deſtroy the Parlia- 
ment itſelf? Is not the majority by whom this 
law is to be enacted, obtained in a Parliament, 
for whoſe borough repreſentation a million and a 
half is to be paid? Are not troops ſtationed in 
every part of this kingdom to enforce what will 
formally be law, but what can never be ſubſtan- 
tially legal, till it has been ſanctioned by time 
and acquieſcence? In fact this is the ſanction on 
which thoſe who ſupport the meaſure ſecretly 
rely.— Bonaparte relies upon this ſanction, and 
it is more probable that his uſurpation will be 
confirmed by the French Nation, than that the 
Iriſh ſhould ultimately ſubmit to the uſurpation 
of the Britiſh Miniſter. A learned gentleman 

| has 
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has lately ſtated the conſtitutional doctrine of re- 
ſiſtance, and the Noble Lord has dared him to 
« ſtand forward like a man, at the head of the 
people, and oppoſe force to force. In the firſt 
place, the word People has been carefully de- 
fined to the excluſion of the mere populace who 
are without property, reſponſibility, or know- 
ledge. In the next place, it partakes more of 
the nature of bullying than of courage, to defy 
a a man to head numbers without arms or military 
ſtores, againſt an army of ſixty or eighty thouſand 
men, trained, officered, and appointed. No, Sir, 
it would better become the Noble Lord himſelf 
to and forward like a man, and to put himſelf 
at the head of the troops and fairly conquer the 
kingdom ; then he may with ſome ſhew of right 
—the right of conqueſt—impoſe what laws he 
pleaſes on the vanquiſhed, and then they may 
ſubmit without degradation. But if he thinks 
that time, and what he hopes may be neceſſity, 
will reconcile his Majeſty's ſubjects to his Mini- 
ſter's oppreſſion, he will be deceived—the fire 
may be ſmothered in its aſhes, but the ſame wind 
that bears away the Engliſh troops, or that wafts 
an invading army to theſe coaſts, will blow up 
the embers of Diſcontent into a flame, which 
may, perhaps, deſtroy both countries before it 
can be quenched. 


I declare, Sir, that from the progreſs of this 
buſineſs I cannot help ſuſpeCting, that to per. 
| | ſuade 
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ſuade this nation to a Union would not be quite 
ſo congenial to the views of the Britiſh Miniſter 
as to compel us to ſubmit to it—I cannot help 
ſuſpecting that this is an experiment upon a 
limb of the Britiſn Empire, to try whether the 
whole body can bear, the violence of ſuch mea- 
fures- when Madame de Brinvillier had formed 
the horrid deſign of poiſoning the chief nobility of 
France, ſhe tried her potions upon meaner ſub- 


jects, to aſcertain the doſe that might be ef- 
fectual. 


But, Sir, I muſt here pauſe, to beg pardon of 
| tne Houſe for tranſgreſſing that moderation which 
I have always withed to preſerve. /I am till 
ready to ſupport, with the conſent of the nation, an 
Union which ſhould identify this kingdom with - 
Great Britain; but the indignation which I feel 
at the avowal of fraud and force to ſubjugate my 


rr 


A country, makes the fire of youth glow beneath my 
NY grey hairs. If this uſurpation be triumphant 1 
Tr will quit this country, to which I have devoted 
NR half my life; and if Great Britain, the foremoſt * 
HH country in the world, be doomed to ſhare the 


ſame fate, and to be ſubjugated by the forms of , 
Parliament and the force of ſtanding armies, I 
will fly yet farther, nor will I ever breathe any air 
but that of freedom. 
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